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THE  WILD  SWAN 


The  true  story  of  how  Jack  Miner  has 
brought  the  surviving  flock  of  this 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
waterfowl  of  North  America  out  of  the 
peril  of  the  Niagara  River,  into  the 
safety  and  quiet  of  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  on  their  migrating  flight. 

By  MARGARET  WADE 


r f THE  story  of  how  the  wild  swans  have  been  brought  to  Kingsville 
I is  the  story  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  long  cherished  this 
J-  very  thing  as  a wonderful  dream  that  he  steadfastly  believed 
would  come  true ; the  other  of  them  a man  who  has  for  years  done  what 
he  could,  blindly,  at  great  risk  and  against  tremendous  odds,  to  save 
these  great,  graceful  birds  from  the  destruction  to  which  he  saw 
them  going,  year  by  year. 


The  two  men,  who  had  never  met  until  a year  ago,  have  several 
characteristics  in  common.  Both  are  brave,  not  with  any  foolish 
bravado  of  ignorance,  but  with  the  fine  courage  that  understands  the 
danger  very  clearly  and  yet  pits  its  wits  against  it  and  dares ; each  has 
several  times  saved  the  life  of  some  fellow  man  in  this  way;  both  are 
lovers  of  the  wild  fowl  with  which  their  environment  has  made  them 
familiar ; both  are,  on  their  own  say  so,  red-headed,  and  not  ashamed 
of  it;  both  are  men  whom  their  fellows  delight  to  call  by  some  name 
more  friendly  and  familiar  than  the  formal  ones  of  their  christening. 
By  these  names,  therefore,  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  they 
shall  be  introduced  here.  The  two  are  Jack  Miner  of  Kingsville, 
and  “Red”  Hill  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Of  Jack  Miner  our  reader  has  possibly  heard  already.  In  youth 
he  was  a hunter  renowned  for  his  skill  with  the  gun  and  his  ability 
to  read  like  an  open  book  all  the  mysterious  language  of  the  woods 
and  marshes.  Several  times  when  all  others  had  failed,  he  has  gone 
confidently  into  the  depths  of  some  strange  and  trackless  forest  and 
brought  back  someone  lost  there.  Latterly  he  has  become  much  more 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  wild  life  than  with  the  hunting 
of  it  and  through  years  of  patient  study  and  effort  he  has  brought  the 
wise  and  wary  Canada  goose  to  his  home  in  countless  thousands ; has 
made  friends  with  the  wild  ducks  so  that  some  of  them  have  even 
fed  from  his  hand;  has  re-stocked  southern  Essex  County  with  quail, 
brought  back  to  its  native  haunts  the  gentle  woodcock  after  an  exile 
of  nearly  forty  years,  lured  the  purple  martin  three  miles  inland 
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from  their  natural  habitat  the  lake  front,  brought  the  amiable  robin 
to  his  dooryard  for  protection  from  its  natural  enemies,  made  the 
rafters  of  his  barn  the  dwelling-place  of  whole  colonies  of  swift-winged 
swallows,  and  so  completely  won  the  trust  of  that  bit  of  living  joy, 
the  bluebird,  that  he  can  remove  the  roof  of  the  house  he  provides 
for  it  and  look  directly  into  its  nest  without  disturbing  the  mother 
bird  brooding  there. 

All  of  these  things,  told  in  his  own  book  of  recent  publication, 
under  the  title  of  “Jack  Miner  and  the  Birds,”  and  in  his  lectures, 
have  made  him  famed  for  what  he  is,  a naturalist  of  rare  under- 
standing and  a marvellous  lore  obtained  by  direct,  first-hand  observa- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  one  who  through  a broad  and  profound  human 
sympathy  delights  to  share  that  lore  with  his  fellows. 


The  Ice  Bridge  which  forms  in  winter  below  Niagara  Falls.  It  used  to  be  a 
favorite  sport  among  daring  tourists  to  cross  from  one  shore  to 
the  other  upon  this  Bridge,  but  this  dangerous 
practice  has  since  been  stopped. 

“Red”  Hill  is  considerably  the  younger  man  of  the  two,  a veteran 
of  the  Great  War  who  was  gassed  once  and  wounded  three  times 
during  various  engagements  in  it,  and  who  has  spent  considerably 
over  a year  in  hospitals  in  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country  from  this 
cause.  He  is  a lifelong  resident  of  the  town  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
and  as  a result  has  been  a keen,  ever-interested  student  of  the  Niagara 
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River.  Never  has  his  interest  flagged  in  watching  the  action  and 
reaction  of  its  wild  waters ; painstakingly,  by  means  of  sticks  and  logs 
thrown  into  it  at  various  points,  has  he  studied  its  peculiar  and 
changing  currents ; from  boyhood  he  has  navigated  such  of  its  eddies 


William  ("Red")  Hill,  of  Niagara  Falls,  wearing 
the  uniform  and  medals  of  his  service  with  the 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  Great  War, 
and  the  three  medals  awarded  him  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Humane  Society  for  life  saving. 

as  are  in  any  way  navigable  at  all;  until  now  it  would  seem  that  he 
knows  its  every  whim  and  mood,  and  has  become  the  authority  upon 
it  to  which  others  turn  when  someone  is  to  be  rescued  from  it  or  when 
some  mad  adventure  is  to  be  dared  in  its  angry  waters. 
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Three  feathered  guests  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Hill — two  swans 
and  a wild  goose — rescued  by  him  from  the  Niagara  River. 

It  was  he  who  rescued  two  men  from  the  scow  that  broke  loose 
from  its  tug  while  unloading  earth  and  rocks  excavated  from  the 
Chippewa  Power  Canal  some  three  years  ago;  it  was  he  who  saved 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  saved  from  the  ice  bridge  below  the  Falls, 
some  time  earlier  than  that  again,  when  it  unexpectedly  moved  out 
with  a number  of  tourists  upon  it;  it  was  he  who  advised  the  famous 
Bobby  Leach  where  and  how  to  have  launched  the  barrel  in  which 
he  made  his  perilous  but  successful  trip  over  the  Falls ; it  was  he  who 
warned  the  unfortunate  man  Stevens  against  the  course  he  took  in 
making  the  same  attempt,  which  ended  in  his  death. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  men,  one  executive  and  principal,  one 
operative  and  assistant,  who  have  done  a truly  marvellous  thing  that 
it  is  hoped  may  preserve  this  one  species  of  wild  fowl,  the  wild  swans, 
that  was  otherwise  threatened  with  extinction  at  no  distant  date. 

Of  wild  swans  native  to  this  Continent  there  were  originally  two 
species,  the  trumpeter  swan  and  the  whistling  swan.  Of  these  the 
first  named,  which  was  about  one-third  the  larger  of  the  two,  nested  in 
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what  are  now  the  more  closely  populated  sections  of  the  country,  and 
so  has  been  almost  wiped  out.  Fifty  would  cover  all  that  have  been 
seen  in  recent  years.  Until  two  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  of 
the  remaining  species,  the  whistling  swan,  there  might  be  as  many 
as  four  hundred  still  existing  in  their  wild  state.  Small  flocks  of 
them  would  be  seen,  upon  occasion,  during  the  spring  migrating 
season. 

Unfortunately  for  their  survival,  it  seemed  their  custom  to  cross 
the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Erie;  and  many  times  it  has  been  known  that  numbers  of 
these  rare,  beautiful  creatures  have  perished  in  and  about  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  accepted  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  swans,  wearied  with 
their  long  flight  from  their  winter  feeding  gounds  in  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  States,  drop  into  certain  areas  of  calm  water  in  the 
Niagara  River,  usually  opposite  Chippewa,  about  three  miles  above 
the  Falls.  Here,  is  always  open  water  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
swiftness  of  the  current  at  this  point;  and  oftentimes,  at  that  very 
early  spring  season  of  the  year,  it  is  the  only  open  water  to  be  found 
this  far  north.  Here,  in  supposed  safety,  they  sometimes  bend  their 


Showing  how  the  continuous  spray  from  the  Falls,  continually  falling  and  freezing 
in  the  winter,  covers  everything  in  great  sheathings  of  ice. 
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AT  REST  \ 


A small  group  out  of  the  entire  flock  of  Whistling  Swans  which  visited  Kingsvi  , 
remaining  from  late  in  March  until  nearly  the  middle 

long,  graceful  necks  back,  tuck  their  beaks  under  their  wings,  go  to 
sleep,  and  before  they  are  aware  of  danger,  are  carried  over  the  brink. 

Sometimes  they  become  alarmed  by  the  roughness  of  the  rapids  above 
the  Falls  and  attempt  to  take  wing  again.  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  watched 
this  little  tragedy  so  many  times,  believes  that  if  they  would  fly  with 
the  current  they  might  succeed ; invariably,  however,  they  fly  against 
the  stream.  Also,  unlike  the  gulls,  for  instance,  which  seem  to  raise 
their  wings  and  float  out  on  the  air,  the  swans  and  other  waterfowl 
require  to  make  a decided  down-stroke  of  the  wing  before  they  are 
able  to  rise;  in  doing  this,  their  wings  are  buffeted  by  the  rough 
waters  into  which  they  have  drifted,  after  each  fall  they  are  unable 
to  regain  their  poise  before  another  wave  strikes  them;  and  so,  from 
one  ledge  to  another,  they  are  carried  swiftly  to  the  great  cataract 
itself.  Again  he  has  known  birds  to  escape  from  these  rapids  only 
to  become  confused  in  the  dense  fogs  that  are  so  common  about  the 
Falls;  always,  such  birds  return  to  the  water  and  in  the  end  are 
inextricably  caught  and  swept  away  in  its  resistless  flood.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  waterfowl — not  swans  alone,  but  wild  geese,  and 
wild  ducks  of  every  species — has  Mr.  Hill  seen  meet  their  death  in 
this  way  in  past  years,  though  wild  geese  have  not  been  seen  there, 
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\ KE  ERIE.  Photo  by  Walter  E Hastings,  South  Lyon.  Mich. 


tario,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  on  their  migrating  flight,  Spring  1924, 
it.  Some  may  be  seen  farther  out,  standing  on  the  bar. 

he  states,  in  these  more  recent  seasons  since  they  have  learned  the 
sanctuary  to  be  found  at  the  Miner  farm.  He  has  even  seen,  occa- 
sionally, some  domestic  waterfowl  go  over,  in  the  same  way,  though 
strangely — whether  because  they  go  more  easily,  without  resistance, 
or  not,  is  a question — these  seem  always  to  escape  injury.  Invariably 
birds  so  caught  go  over  the  Canadian  or  Horseshoe  Falls. 

The  wild  fowl,  however,  are  very  often  dashed  to  death  upon  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls;  some  are  so  stunned  and  injured  that 
they  float,  head  down,  in  its  calmer  waters  and  drown  unless  lifted 
out,  when  many  of  them  revive.  Others  not  so  badly  hurt  succeed  in 
getting  out  onto  the  ice  bridge  which  forms  over  the  river  below  the 
Falls,  but  have  been  sufficiently  disabled,  or  are  so  confused  by  the 
position  in  which  they  find  themselves,  with  one-hundred-and-eight- 
foot  walls  of  rock  on  either  side,  the  roaring  falls  behind,  and  the 
great  steel  bridges  above,  that  they  are  unable  to  make  their  way  out, 
squat  there,  helpless,  upon  the  ice,  are  slowly  covered  in  by  the  freez- 
ing spray,  and  so  perish.  It  is  said  that  the  plaintive,  wailing  cry 
of  these  wild  swans  as  death  slowly  comes  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
heart-rending,  unforgettable  sounds  that  one  can  hear. 
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For  some  years  it  has  been  known  to  J ack  Miner  that  the  wild 
swans  feed  along  with  the  wild  geese  in  the  South ; and  since  his  home 
has  become  in  recent  years  the  recognized  stopping  place  for  the  geese 
on  their  migrating  flights,  he  has  been  increasingly  hopeful  that  in 
time  the  swans,  as  well,  would  learn  to  come  there  and  find  rest 
and  food  and  safety. 

Naturally  this  purpose  would  be  very  much  furthered,  he  knew, 
if  he  could  secure  a few  of  their  kind  that  during  their  flights,  isolated 
groups  from  the  main  flock  could  see  living  there  at  his  farm,  in  the 
protection  from  guns  and  the  unfailing  food  supply  that  must  spell 
luxury  in  the  feathered  world. 

A year  ago,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1923,  when  he  learned  that 
as  usual  wild  swans  were  passing  northward  over  the  Niagara  River, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  been  injured  and  were  on  the  ice-bridge, 
still  living,  he  arranged  with  “Red”  Hill  to  get  six  of  them  and 
send  them  to  him.  As  quickly  as  he  had  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Hill 
rescue  the  birds,  he  busied  himself  in  securing  from  the  Game  Con- 
servation Department  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa,  the 
necessary  permit  for  their  capture.  For  the  game  laws  are  most 
stringent  in  the  protection  of  these  birds,  and  to  capture,  and  save 
the  lives  of  even  such  ones  as  may  be  doomed  otherwise  to  certain, 
slow  death,  is  apt  to  be  interpreted  by  the  officers  who  enforce  it,  as 
an  infringement  of  that  law. 

For  the  one,  then,  a hurried  trip  to  Ottawa.  For  the  other,  early, 
early  morning,  with  the  raw,  spray-laden  winds  blowing  coldly  down 
the  Gorge;  a rowboat  braving  the  eddies  below  the  Falls  where  any 
unfamiliarity  with  their  caprices  or  any  miscalculation  in  meeting 
them  would  mean  sure  and  frightful  death  in  the  whirlpool  rapids 
below;  then  some  distance  on  foot  over  the  jagged,  upturned  edges 
of  the  broken  floes  that  form  the  surface  of  the  ice-bridge.  A perilous 
trip,  and  not  an  easy  one,  but  one  that  he  has  made  times  without 
number,  and  makes  once  more  successfully. 

Jack  Miner  obtained  the  license  to  capture  six  swans  and  had  it 
forwarded  by  mail;  “Red”  Hill  rescued  the  six  swans,  and  temporarily 
concealed  them  in  his  cellar.  For  a matter  of  hours  its  was  an  exciting 
question  which  would  be  first,  the  arrival  of  the  permit  or  the  arrival 
of  the  police.  As  it  turned  out  there  wasn’t  more  than  twenty  minutes 
between  them,  but  that  twenty  minutes  was  the  postman’s,  the  permit 
being  delivered  to  Mr.  Hill’s  home  while  the  officers  were  on  their 
way  to  arrest  him.  Even  as  it  was,  he  had  to  appear  before  the 
authorities,  and  the  fact  that  the  Department  had  thoughtfully 
antedated  their  license  by  one  month  was  all  that  saved  him  from  a 
very  heavy  fine. 
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These  six  beautiful  white  swans,  each  with  wing  clipped,  have 
since  become  a familiar  sight,  feeding  on  and  about  the  pond  that  is 
thirty  feet  from  Mr.  Miner’s  breakfast-room  window. 

Here  is  the  amazing  thing  that  has  happened: 

This  year,  only  two  wild  swans  have  been  seen  in  the  Niagara 
district,  while  adjacent  to  Kingsville,  a flock  that  it  is  estimated 
must  number  two  thousand,  followed  the  arrival  of  the  wild  geese 
by  about  two  weeks,  and  for  many  days  remained  there,  cradled  on 
the  quiet  bosom  of  Lake  Erie,  feeding,  unafraid,  close  in  along  its 
shore  even  opposite  the  town  itself,  and  rewarding  its  enraptured 
citizens  and  visitors  with  the  rare,  lovely  vision  of  their  numbers 
in  flight  above  its  blue  waters. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  people  thronged  there  to  enjoy  this 
unusual  sight.  The  interested  public  of  the  surrounding  countryside, 
bird-lovers  of  Ontario  and  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  noted  ornitholo- 
gists from  still  greater  distances,  found  in  the  hitherto  unknown 
opportunity  to  see  these  birds  in  such  numbers,  abundant  justification 
for  the  journey;  neighbors  on  foot  and  tourists  by  car,  and  invited 
friends  and  welcome  strangers,  all  made  Kingsville  and  Jack  Miner's 
home  their  destination  this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  one  Sunday 
of  their  stay  fifteen  thousand  people  visited  Kingsville.  Men  of 
means  gave  liberally  of  those  means  that  the  unconsciously,  regally 
beautiful  creatures  might  be  fed.  Government  photographers  as 
well  as  those  of  private  companies  came  and  took  thousands  of  feet 
of  motion  picture  film  of  these  swans  and  the  hosts  of  other  water 
fowl;  game  wardens  were  there,  patrolling  the  lake  front  night  and 
day  for  their  protection.  The  Game  Conservation  Department  at 


Photo  by  Walter  E.  Hastings,  South  Lyon,  Mich. 


Wild  Swans  feeding  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore,  Kingsville,  Ontario. 
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Photo  by  Walter  E.  Hastings,  South  Lyon,  Mich. 

Enjoying  the  calm  of  Lake  Erie  at  Kingsville  in  preference  to — 

Ottawa  even  sent  its  own  special  officer;  and  in  him  one  beheld  the 
unique  spectacle  (none  the  less  fittingly  humane  and  reasonable  for 
its  unusualness)  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police — 
erstwhile  of  that  far-famed  organization  the  Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police,  and  wearing  proudly  still  the  chevrons  and  stripes 
of  his  years  of  service  in  it — standing  by  to  guard  the  rights,  not  of 
Canada’s  human,  but  of  one  branch  of  its  feathered  citizenry. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  protection  given  these  wildfowl 
by  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  very 
marked  increase  in  their  numbers,  and  may  account,  as  well,  for  their 
lack  of  fear.  For  by  the  terms  of  this  Treaty,  signed  (in  1916,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken)  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, all  migratory  birds  are  protected  during  certain  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  kill  one  is  not  only  to  break  the  laws  of  one’s 
own  country,  but  to  violate  an  International  Treaty — a very  grave 
offense.  But  the  swans  are  so  protected  the  whole  year  round,  and 
every  year.  There  is  never  an  open  season  on  swans.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  they  appear  tamer  than  the  geese  and  other 
migratory  birds. 

In  appearance  this,  the  wild,  Whistling  Swan,  is  more  slender  than 
the  European  variety  which  is  the  one  seen  generally  in  our  parks  and 
ornamental  gardens;  it  does  not  waddle  to  the  extent  that  most 
aquatic  birds  do,  being  scarcely  less  graceful  upon  land  than  upon 
water.  When  mature,  its  plumage  is  completely  pure  white,  offset 
by  dull  black  beak  and  feet.  Its  weight  is  somewhere  about  twenty 
pounds,  and  it  attains  a wing  spread  of  about  seven  feet.  Swans  have 
been  found  at  the  Falls  measuring  nearly  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  but 
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it  is  thought  these  may  have  been  wandering  individuals  of  the 
Trumpeter  species. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  writer  has  visited  both  these  haunts 
of  the  swans.  One  sunshiny  afternoon  I stood  high  on  the  Canadian 
shore  above  the  rush  and  roar  and  turmoil  of  waters  that  is  Niagara. 
To  the  right  one  looked  up-stream  upon  the  rapids  above  the  Falls,  a 
succession  of  shallower,  wide  falls  that  from  the  river  level  give  one 
the  impression  of  a broad,  ascending  stairway,  carpeted  in  tumbling 
green  and  white  waters.  To  the  left  ran  the  Gorge,  with  its  swirling 
green  eddies,  that  one  knew  a little  farther  on  were  churned  into 
gigantic  white  waves  in  the  whirlpool  rapids  before  they  rushed  on 
again  into  that  deadly  basin  of  rock,  the  whirlpool  itself,  where  they 
circle  about  until  they  are  at  length  drawn  downward  and,  it  is  said, 
pass  under  the  in-coming  current,  to  boil  up  again  beyond  it  and  con- 
tinue a quieter  flow  onward  toward  Lake  Ontario.  Directly  before 
lay  the  Canadian  Falls,  with  the  natural  woods  of  Goat  Island,  the 
American  Falls,  and  then  the  American  shore,  with  the  walls  and 
water-gates  and  huge  chimney-stacks  of  its  great  industries,  forming 
the  background.  This  Canadian,  or  Horseshoe  Falls  is  one  great 
mass  of  green  water,  hurling  itself 
over  a seemingly  small  and  nearly 
circular  precipice,  to  strike,  a 
moment  later,  upon  hidden  rocks 
and  boil  upward  again,  a cauldron 
of  seething  white ; above  this 
floated,  high,  as  always,  the  cloud 
of  spray,  in  which,  that  mo- 
ment, the  lowering  sun  had  set 
its  rainbow.  Beauty  incompar- 
able ! Yet  beauty  possessed  of 
a dread  fascination,  instinct  with 
a cruel,  implacable  force  and 
deadliness  that  has  lured  and  torn 
limb  from  limb  many  a victim  of 
its  sinister  charm. 

It  was  morning  when  I saw 
Kingsville  — not  the  brilliant 
morning  of  a later  season,  but 
a pale -gold  early -April  morn- 
ing, with  a dash  of  rain  against 
the  windshield  one  moment.  tumult  and  fierce  beauty  oj 

followed  the  next  by  the  Niagara. 
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The  six  captured  wild  swans,  serenely  at  home  in  the  pond 
which  is  thirty  feet  from  Mr.  Miner  s breakfast-room  window. 


shy  smile  of  sunlight  sifting  through  thinning  clouds.  Behind  lay 
the  level,  winter-bleached  fields,  beginning  to  take  on,  here  and  there, 
a suggestion  of  the  coming  green  of  new  wheat-fields,  intersected,  here 
and  there,  by  a ribbon  of  purple-brown  loam  that  the  plough  had 
newly  laid.  Before,  stretched  the  curving  shoreline  and  far  horizon 
of  Lake  Erie.  Close  in  to  shore,  and  so  unafraid  that  one  might  go 
within  fifty  feet  of  them,  swam  a flock  of  the  swans  themselves,  white, 
graceful,  gracious  beyond  description.  A little  farther  out,  a great 
patch  of  waters  was  black  with  feeding  wild  geese  and  ducks.  A mile 
or  more  to  the  right  floated  another  large  flock  of  swans,  and  again, 
almost  where  sky  and  waters  seemed  to  meet,  a third  flock,  scarcely 
discernible  in  the  distance.  All  were  moving  with  gentle  deliberate- 
ness toward  the  west,  as  is  the  wont  of  birds,  to  return  again  at  night- 
fall. Suddenly  a small  group  of  the  swans  took  wing,  evenly  spaced 
in  single  file,  and  as  they  moved,  a shaft  of  clear  sunlight  touching 
them,  gave  them,  one  moment,  wings  as  of  gleaming  silver. 

No  dangerous  allure  here!  Nothing  but  pastoral  loveliness — 
soothing  quietness — infinite  peace. 
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One  paused,  a little  awed,  involuntarily  reverent  before  this 
vision  of  peace,  and  daybreak,  and  wide  white  wings  such  as  in  our 
dreams  we  accord  to  angels.  And  as  we  paused,  something  whispered 
into  the  heart’s  listening  ear  a line  of  the  psalmist’s  matchless  song 
of  gratitude: 


“He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.’’ 
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